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In  tlicsf  i>;im'S  a  most  careful  attempt  has  licen  ni.iilc  to  state 
tlic  facts  accurately  and  to  ilraw  conclusions  from  them  con- 
servatively. \Vc  are  in  husiness  to  stay.  We  ask  for  and  shall 
at  all  times  endeavor  to  ileserve  the  contidence  of  our  customers. 
( )n  no  other  basis  can  permanent  success  he  assured.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  c,\aj;Keralion  or  dishonest  speculation. 
The  future  <if  Western  Canada  is  certain.  It  is  a  future  so  vast, 
so  full  of  magnificent  possibilities,  that  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  forced  upon  it.  The  country  offers  probably 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  business  enterprise  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  its  safe  investimnt  that  has  ever  been 
presented,  llelievin),'  this  absolutely,  we  submit  the  tollowint,' 
to  the  investor  and  business  man. 


H.  H.  PiGOTT  &  Co.,  Lrn. 

Winnipeg,   .Manitoba. 
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Foreword 


The  Last  Great  West 

The  tendency  of  mankind  in  the  development  of  civilization, 
starting  from  its  origin  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  has  hccn  steadily 
westward.  From  century  to  century  man  has  been  occupied  in 
finding  out  and  developing  natural  resources,  has  been  opening 
up  virgin  lands,  has  been  founding  and  !>uilding  up  cities. 


For  hundreds  of  years  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  American  Continent  has  been  progressing.  In  the  United 
States,  favored  by  its  soil,  by  its  climate  and  by  the  vigor  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  of  its  people,  the  wave  of  immigration  has 
spread,  until  today  in  that  great  country  few  districts  remain 
undeveloped.  The  growth  of  its  Pacific  Coast  States  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  phenomenal ;  and  now  the  population 
and  capital  of  the  United  States  h;iving  reached  the  barrier  of 
the  ocean,  have  been  forced  northward  into  the  western  provinces 
of  Car.ada. 

This  movement  has  been  coincident  with  a  similar  one  from 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Continent  (Russia,  Germany,  Austria. 
France.  Holland  and  Relgium  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
including  even  Iceland)  and  from  Eastern  Canada.  Every  year 
many  thousands  of  people  from  these  overcrowded  countries  are 
pouring  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  Every  year  many  millions  of  capital  are  being  invested 
here.  Throughout  the  civilized  world  mankind  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  here  presented  one  of  the  last  remaining 
opportunities  for  fortune  by  opening  up  the  resources  which 
nature  has  lavished  upon  this  favored  land ;  that  this  is  the  only 
section  of  the  Continent  that  is  relatively  undeveloped. 


The  History  of  the  World  has  shown  that  Invest- 
ments are  the  most  desirable  if  made  at  points  which 
have  the  Greatest  Field  of  Natural  Resources  as  yet 
unopened  and  in  a  location  and  of  a  character  to  be 
developed  without  delay. 

The  term  'natural  resources"  represents  land,  timber  and 
minerals.  Of  these  a  fertile  soil  is  the  most  readily  developed 
and  produces  the  greatest  wealth.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  foun- 
dation of  all  ralues  is  land,  and  principally  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  and  which  will  produce  profitable  crops.  Xowhere 
in  the  accessible  world,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  are  there 
such  stretches  of  country  of  an  extraordinary  richness  as  in  the 
Canadian  Xorthwcst. 

XOW  JS  THE  TIME  FOR  EVERY  TIIOl-GMT- 
FUI.  M.W  TO  CONSIDER  WHETHER  HE 
SH.ALL  \OT  TAKE  .XDVAXTAGE  OF  THIS  FX- 
CEPTIOXAL  OPPORTL'XITY  FOR  HIS  0\V\ 
RFTTERJIEXT. 

Each  year  lessens  this  opportunity.  With  the  openiin;  up 
of  the  country  by  the  buildinn;  of  railways ;  with  the  tremendous 
influx  of  population:  with  the  foundation  and  j,'rowth  of  cities 
this  epoch  is  drawin.L;  to  a  close.  The  capitalist  will  be  con- 
fronted by  a  period  of  constantly  diminishing  returns  on  his 
capital;  the  wage  earner  will  have  to  face  the  necessity,  as  cer- 
tain as  fate,  of  forever  remaining  a  wage  earner. 

This  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  save  money  in  order  to  be 
able  to  spend  it  in  the  future.  One  should  save — even  if  neces- 
sary from  the  smallest  salary— in  order  to  invest  safely  at  all 
events,  and  if  possible,  in  something  that  will  pnmiise  a  large 
return — somewhere.  A  few  short  years  hence  money  will  make 
so  little;  now  it  will  make  much.  Any  man  who  will  pause  and 
reflect  upon  events  which  are  occurring  before  his  eyes  will 
know  that  the.-e  statements  are  true. 


From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  what  will  hereafter  be 
adduced,  it  can  be  laid  down  as  an 

Undeniable  Fact 

that  our  country  is  entitled  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have 
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money  to  invest ;  and  it  is  asserted  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that 

WESTERN  CANADA  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  INVEST. 
THIS  IS  THE  TIME. 


The  question  which  remains  is 

WHAT     FORM     OF     INVESTMENT     SHALL     BF 
CHOSEN? 


This  question  confronts  every  one  with  surplus  money. 
There  are  two  extremes:  a  savings  bank  on  the  one  hand,  a 
speculation  pure  and  simple  on  the  other. 

The  best  investment  has  two  requisites: 

1.     Safety  as  to  capital. 

-■     .^s  large  a  return  as  possible  consistent  with  safety. 

A  savings  bank  usually  has  the  first  essential,  but  its  re- 
turns are  meagre.  No  man  with  the  opportunities  of  Western 
Canada  before  him  should  be  content  with  four  per  cent. 

Speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  possibilities  of  large 
i  >fits,  but  in  trying  for  them  one  may  lose  all.  With  specula- 
liuii,  however,  we  are  not  concerned.  If  the  reader  expects  to 
make  a  fortune  from  practically  nothing  he  is  wasting  his  time. 
Let  him  patronize  the  bucket  shop  or  gamble  at  cards. 


What  we  propose  are  investments  in  Western  Canada  which 
shall  be  absolutely  safe  and  give  the  best  returns,  or  business 
openings,  unexcelled  anywhere,  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
their  own  careers.  Before  going  into  the  details  of  such  invest- 
ments and  opportunities,  however,  we  propose  to  submit  in  as 
succinct  a  form  .  i  possible  such  facts  as  will  lay  the  ground  for 
a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  We  would  not  dream  of 
asking  for  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  what  we  have  to 
propose  based  upon  our  say  so— nor  is  it  necessary.  The  data 
behind  us  will  be  our  best  argument. 


Facts  and  Figures 

Accounting  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  prairie  belt  of 
Cana<la  and  which  make  it  evident  that  this  growth  will  con- 
tinue until  the  country  will  become  one  of  the  tfrettest  empires 

under  the  sun. 

^^■^^^^~~^^~  1 

These  facts  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 
I.    THE  I,AND  AND  ITS  RETURNS. 
II.    POPULATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

III.  THE  GROWTH  OF  CITIES. 

IV.  RAILWAY  BUILDING. 
V.    CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1.    The  Land  and  its  Returns 


The   total   cultivable   area   of  the   three   prairie   provinces 
(without  recently  added  territory)  is : 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Total 


36,754,000  acres 
93,000,000     " 
96,400,000     '• 


226,154,000 


Of  this  vast  tract,  which  spreads  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Rockies,  and  from  the  International  Boundary  to  the  vast 
timber  belt  of  the  north,  the  following  table  shows  I  .e  respec- 
tive area  under  cultivation  from  1900  to  1911: 


Manitoba 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Total 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1900 

1,965,193 

573.848 

139,660 

2,678,701 

l',i;5 

2,417,253 

779,279 

249,218 

3,445,750 

1906 

2,721,079 

931,282 

336,986 

3,989,347 

1908 

2,957,000 

1,322,000 

662,500 

4,941,500 

1909 

2.808,000 

1,390,000 

69r,.0O0 

4,894,000 

1910 

3.014.000 

1,451,000 

684.000 

5,149,400 

1911 

2.979.734 

1,260,736 

433.067 

4,673,537 

Saskatchewan 


1900 

487,170 

141.517 

11,798 

640,485 

1905 

1,376,281 

606,346 

40,732 

2,023,359 

1906 

2.117,484 

901,646 

77.-.7i 

3,096,603 

1908 

2,396.000 

930,100 

81.000 

3,407.100 

1909 

3.685.000 

1,837.000 

135.000 

5.667,000 

1910 

4,848.000 

1,973,000 

137.400 

6.958.400 

1911 

4,704.660 

2,124,057 

172.253 

7,000.970 

Alberta 


1900 

43.103 

118.025 

11.099 

172,227 

1905 

147.835 

311..i45 

80.900 

540,280 

1906 

223.930 

476.511 

108.175 

808,616 

1908 

271,000 

519.400 

129.800 

920,200 

1909 

385.000 

820.000 

186.000 

1,391,000 

1910 

533.000 

974.000 

194.,^00 

1.701,500 

1911 

1.616.899 

1.178.410 

1.V..418 

2,951.727 

Combined  Provinces— 1911 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Total   acreag^e 
Grand  Total, 

Wheat 
2,979,734 
4.704,660 
1,616,899 

Oats 

1,260,736 
2,124,057 
1,178,410 

Barley 

433,067 

172,253 
156,418 

9,301,293 
tl 

4,563,203 

761.738 
14,626,234 

Now,  while  these  figures  show  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  acreage  cultivated  and  in  the  consequent  returns,  especially 
during  recent  years,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  develop- 
ment up  to  date  represents  but  a  small  percentage  of  what  will 
happen  in  the  future.  At  the  present  time  but  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  fertile  land  is  under  cultivation.  That  this  is  so  is 
owing  to  two  causes:  First:  the  country  has  only  gradually 
been  opened  up  by  railway  building ;  and  second,  there  has  not 
been  the  population  necessary  to  cultivate  more  land.  With 
the  enormous  increase  in  immigration  and  with  the  railways 
building  each  year  into  hitherto  inaccessible  districts,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cultivated 
area  and  in  the  crops  which  will  be  marketed  therefrom.  And 
now  let  us  consider  that  if  60,000,000  acres  are  broken  and  sown 
with  wheat,  and  if  its  average  returi^  is  17  bushels  (see  table 
below),  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  will  result.  Think  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  which  will  flow  into  the  country 
from  each  year's  crop!  Think  of  how  many  large  cities  and 
towns  these  plains,  now  virgin  soil,  will  hold!  Think  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  all  that  will  mean  I  And  think  of  the 
increase  in  values  which  the  consequent  growth  of  population 
and  influx  of  money  will  bring.  Is  this  „  pipe  dream — the  vision 
of  some  crack-brained  enthusiast?  If  you  think  so,  look  at  our 
table  just  given  and  figure  out  the  increase  in  the  cultivated 
land  therein  set  forth,  and  apply  the  resulting  percentage  to 
the  future. 

The  truth  is  that  Western  Canada  presents  today  to  the 
farmer 

The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime— 

possibly  more  so  than  to  jny  other  class  of  men,  because. 

1.  The  land  is  cheaper, 

2.  The  soil  is  more  fertile, 

3.  The  crops  are  more  profitable, 
than  in  any  other  accessible  country. 

The  price  of  first-class  agricultural  land  in  the  three  prov- 
inces is  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  with  opportunities  for  home- 
steads of  160  acres  for  nothing  and  pre-emptions  of  the  same 
area  at  $3  per  acre. 


As  to  crops,  the  following  table  will  be  of  interest. 
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COMPARATIVE   COMBINED   YIELDS  OF   MANITOBA 

SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA  WHEAT,  OATS 

BARLEY,  AND  FLAX  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


Wheat  hus. 

Oats  bus. 

Barley  bus. 

Flax  bus. 

vm 

63,311,632 

38,909,654 

7,331,255 

2f.6,420 

1902 

67,034,117 

45,139,455 

12.718,839 

722.625 

1903 

56.146,021 

47,215,479 

10.448,4f.l 

884.000 

\<X» 

.-4,390,678 

44,620,520 

10,920.850 

.535,.543 

1'j05 

84,506,857 

66,311,800 

13.447.800 

733.700 

1906 

94,201,984 

94,244,000 

16.888,000 

1.023.510 

1907 

70,922,584 

74,513,561 

19,187,449 

1,732,063 

1908 

96,863,689 

108,987,85" 

24,050,645 

3.165.320 

1909 

118,109,000 

163.998,752 

30,542,000 

4.833,167 

1910 

101,336,413 

108,301.090 

16.993,170 

4,038,950 

1911 

194,083,000 

212,819.000 

24,043,000 

12,784.000 

Taking  the  a\enffe  production  of  wheat  for  the  past  ten 
years,  a  comparison  of  the  three  provinces  with  the  three  lead- 
ing; wheat  raising  states  of  the  United  States  will  be  instructive: 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


12.1  bushels 

12.7 

13.6 

18 

19.4 

18.5 


Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  qualities  of  the  soil  of 
our  three  provinces.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  rich 
alluvial  loam  on  top  of  a  clay  subsoil.  It  varies  from  a  foot  to 
four  feet,  and  in  color  runs  from  a  light  chocolate  to  black. 
It  is  of  unrivalled  fertility.  There  are  parts  of  this  country 
which  have  been  cropped  for  many  .years  and  still  bring  good 
results.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  expatiate  on  this.  The 
figures  given  are  better  than  any  eloquence  on  our  part. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  famous  hard  wheat 
raised  here  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  It  took  the 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  at  the  recent  grain  exhibition  in 
New  York.  It  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  milling  purposes 
and  any  surplus  or.  hand  is  always  exportable  at  the  best  figure. 
The  Old  Country  alone  will  always  absorb  whatever  we  have 


t-  offer.    Even  in  the  United  States  it  i,  greativ  in  demand  for 

mixing  with  the  softer  wheats  there.   Indeed,  with  the  Kn.wth  of 

Its  population  it  will  not  be  lonR  before  our  neiRhbor  to  the 

south  will  bo  importing  our  grain  for  its  own  consumption.    It 

IS  nn  w.Muler  that  the  farmer  from  the  Mother  Land  looks  with 

interestfd  eyes  to  Canada  to  escape  from  the  agricultural  depres- 

i..n  at  home,  or  that  his  compeer  in  the  States  is  coming  here  in 

increasing  numbers.     The  latter  can  sell  his  land  for  a  big  price 

and  get  just  as  good  or  better  in  Western  Canada  at  a  small 

figure.     He  multiplies  his  capital  many  times  and  is  transplanted 

to  a  country  with   similar  language,  laws  and  customs.     His 

neighbors  have  gone  before  him ;  he  knows  that  he  is  making 

no  mistake.    And  we  can  readily  understand  why  Champ  Clark 

as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 'in  Washington 

recently   deemed   it   necessary    to   leave    his    seat   as   presiding 

officer  in  order  to  advocate  legislation  which  should  stem  the 

constantly    increasing    tide    of    emigration    from    the    United 

States  into  Western  Canada.     X.ir  is  there  anv  danger  that  we 

will  ever  become  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  adjunct  to  that 

wonderful  nation.     Our  pride  in  our  countrv  is  too  great  •  our 

confidence  in  its  future  too  certain ;  our  own  resources  too  vast. 

2.    Population  rtnd   Immigration 

Tlie  gro-th  of  population  of  the  three  provinces  is  in  it.self 
a  proof  of  the  advantages  which  thev  offer.  People  are  not 
coming  here  because  of  the  beauty  of  our  scenery  or  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  climate;  they  come  because  of  the  opportunities 
here  presented  for  money-making.  The  figures  for  the  past  three 
decades  are : 

POPI-L.ATION 


1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Manitoba 

62,260 

152,506 

255,211 

454,691 


C         1  ,  <»IIU     III 

-Saskatchewan        Alberta  Prov 


Total  Immigration 
into  the  three 


49,149 
228,164 


91,279  73,022 

453,508  372,919 

Analyzing  the  sources  of  the  immigration  referred  to  in  the 
year  1911,  the  arrivals  in  Canada  may  be  grouped  as  follows- 
British  Isles  123,013 

Foreign  66,624 

United  States  121,451 

the  largest  part  of  whom  settled  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 


Thrtihinf  jn 


A  con>|>icu<>ii»  fact  in  conn-ction  with  thin  inllux  of  acllleri 
i»  that  Ihey  alt  adtl  to  the  material  reiourcei  of  the  country  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  their  eflforti  ai  developer,  and  wealth 
producer*.  It  i,  estimated,  for  instance,  that  every  settler  com- 
mR  from  the  United  States  brings  with  him  from  $1,000  to  $1  300 
m  money  or  efforts.  What  this  amounts  to  in  a  year  may  be 
judRed  when  stated  that  immiRrants  from  that  country  in 

1911   alone  added  over  $100,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  Canada. 
1  hese  fiRures  are  based  on  customs  returni, 

3.    The  Growth  of  Cities 

Still  more  strikiuR  in  this  connection  are  the  phenomena  .seen 
in  the  birth  and  rapid  upbuildinR  of  our  cities,  Places  unheard 
of  a  decade  aRo  are  RrowiuR  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where  a 
short  time  since  was  virpin  prairie  echoiuR  to  the  step  of  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  are  today  towns  which  tomorrow  will  be 
larRe  busine.s.s  centres.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Urban 
Rrowth  must  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 
IS  true  that  not  every  one  of  the  towns  which  have  favorable 
situations  will  become  u  metropolis,  but  there  must  be  a  few 
larRe  cities,  points  of  distril.utiun,  throuRhout  this  vast  area 
while  there  will  also  be  a  Roodly  number  of  subsidiarv  towns  of 
fair  size. 

The    Dominating   and    CommandiiK   Citiei   of    the 
Great  Grain  Belt  are  already  known   and   defined. 

They  are  now  established  with  a  basis  for  growth  which 
nothing  can  change.  WINNIPEG,  CALGARY,  EDMONTON 
RKGINA.  SASKATOON,  MOOSEJAW,  and  a  number  of 
othtrs  are  certain  of  an  almost  indefinite  expansion.  But  there 
are  points  in  the  undeveloped  districts  which  ma\  easily  grow 
into  large  towns,  places  not  more  than  a  vear  or  so  old,  such  as 
Coronation,  Kerrobert  and  Kindersley.  And  there  are  other 
neighborhoods  which  will  see  business  centres  o.'  importance 
where  today  is  but  bare  prairie. 


All  this  will  inevitably  {ollow  the  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  in  its  population ;  and  it  will  be  but  a  rcpetitior  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  decades.     It  is  absolutely  sure  to  occur  here 


The  PopulMion  o<  Waiicrn  OuuMJian  Qriet  Doublet 
in  hive  Yeera. 

Eleven  cilin  .how  nn  «wre».t.  i„c,,„,e  of  110.  J  percent,  in 
h.  f  ,  deed..  In  ,9.0  ,h.  incre...  w„,  22.,.  per  c...  'IndMdu." 
ln»l«nce»  orutonuhinr  (frowth  nre  the  rollowinK  •■ 


City 


Wlnnlpx 

Brandon 

Calnry 

Bdmonton 

lA>lbbrl<lie 

Mnllclne  Hat 

Mooee  Jew 

Portexe  la  Prairie  3.901 

Prince  Albert 

"  Tina 

Baakatoon 


IMl         1»0«        IBOT         IMI        IMD         lg,„        „„ 


4i..140 

90.ir,J 

111,729 

119.525 

5,«20 

10,401 

10,750 

11,262 

4,0tl 

11,967 

20,040 

25,000 

2.626 

11,167 

11,000 

20,000 

2.072 

2,313 

3,700 

6,020 

1,870 

3,020 

l,S68 

6,249 

7,500 

10,1011 

>  3.901 

5,106 

4.609 

6,269 

1.78S 

3,005 

2,249 

6,169 

9,000 

lO.IKXI 

113 

3,011 

122,390  151,450  172,000 

13,0«0  13,500 

29,265  46,0011 

25,000  27,600 

10,000  13,0011 

5,000  6,30t> 

12,000  16,000 

7,000  7,600 

7,000  8,0«0 

1  ",500  17,000 

12.100  16,000 


4.    Railway  Buildinjf 

X.)  sinRle  fact  i«  s„  prejrnant  with  meaning  as  the  stead> 
.ncrease  .n  mileage  of  the  railways  in  Western  Canada.  It  goe^ 
without  saying  that  such  corporations  only  expand  wH-rc  n.tu.al 
conditions  demand  it  and  there  is  business  to  be  done.  It  is 
siRnihcant.  therefore,  that  within  the  past  few  years  there  ha 
heon  a  race  in  opening  up  new  and  fertile  stretches  of  land  in  the 
P  ovinces  o,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  between  the  three  gr 
roa,ls  whose  operations  have  done  so  much  for  the  country   the 

crops.  .\nd  It  may  he  predicted  with  great  certainty  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  relatively  fe,.  years  when  the  por'tions  of  the 
wo  Provinces  mentioned  at  present  inaccessible  bv  railway  wil 
I.e  gnd.rone.-  as  is  now  southern  Manitoba.  This  also  all  es 
parts  of  northern  Manitoba.  By  the  time  tha  h. :  Tp  :„ed 
Western  Canada  will  have  become  "appcnea 

The  Great  Wheat  Pi^ducer  of  the  World 

y"aV1ror"h  "'  "'  r"!"  "'""^  "'"  P™^  '"'°  "er  coffers  everv 

staler  >t  "     '"'    '"°""''   ""''    ''"   n-anufactures    wiil 

stagger  Hie  imaginaiiun. 
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The  increase  in  Railway  mileage  during  the  past  twenty 
vears  is  as  follows: 


Canadian  Pacific      Canadian  Northern     Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

1891  S,?(>* 

1901  7,000 

1911  10,480 


1,169 

4,454 


2,700 


The  larf?est  part  of  the  increased  mileage  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
and  practically  all  of  the  C  X.  R.  and  G.  T.  P.  is  in  the  West. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  mileag'e  has  grown  tremendously 
during  recent  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  possibilities  of 
our  western  prairies  have  been  but  lately  fully  recognized. 

In  connection  with  railway  building  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  mile  of  track  constructed  means  not  only  that  much 
additional  territory  opened  up.  but  also  the  expenditure  by  the 
particular  company  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  a  good  deal  of 
which  remains  in  the  country  as  a  permanent  addition  to  its 
wealth.  Population  is  attracted  and  trade  stimulated.  Busi- 
ness receive'  assistance  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  its  infancy  and 
when  such  help  is  greatly  needed.  In  1912,  for  instance,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  alone  will  expend  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S50,000.000  in  building  new  lines  and  improving  present  ones. 
They  have  arranged  for  about  2"00  miles  of  new  track  to  be  laid 
and  probably  2000  miles  will  be  completed  this  year.  The  largest 
part  of  this  will  be  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  advantages 
of  railway  construction  to  each  district  in  the  first  instance  are, 
therefore,  twofold.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to  attack  and  criticize 
such  corporations.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  country 
is  under  lasting  obligations  to  them  for  the  permanent  benefit 
which  it  derives  from  their  operations. 


5.     Capital  Invested 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  a  land  such  as  ours  which  is 
in  the  development  stage,  a  large  amount  of  outside  capital  is 
necessary  so  that  business  can  be  done,  the  crops  moved,  the 
necessities  of  the  people  provided  for  and  the  country  go  for- 
ward in  its  career  towards  success  and  prosperity.  The  financial 
needs  of  such  a  country  are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of 


its  growth.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Western  Canada  has  un- 
rivalled wealth  in  respect  of  its  natural  resources,  anil  while  its 
potential  future  seems  unlimited,  its  people,  especially  in  the 
newer  districts,  must,  as  a  whole,  be  more  or  less  hampered  for 
money  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  We  are  a  borrowinp;  nation  and  this  must  continue 
as  long  as  new  districts  are  being  opened  up  and  new  settlers 
coming  in.  It  is  a  striking  testimonial,  therefore,  to  the  confi- 
dence which  is  felt  in  this  country  of  ours  by  the  moneyed  powers 
of  the  world  that  large  sums  have  flowed  here,  not  only  from 
the  Old  Country  and  the  Tnitcd  States,  but  from  France,  Ger- 
many. Belgium  and  other  Continental  States.  In  addition  eastern 
Canada  has  contributed  of  its  abundance  iur  our  necessities. 
Indeed,  the  western  provinces  are  under  deep  obligation  for  the 
financial  assistance  received  from  their  older  sisters  in  the  east. 
The  men  and  money  which  have  come  here  from  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  been  the  backbone  and  sinew 
of  the  prairie  belt.  The  best  evidence  of  this  .-.;vl  the  proof  of 
the  absolute  confidence  of  the  banking  authorities  of  Canada  in 
our  west  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  on  March  31.  1912,  there 
were  2627  banks  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  of  which  752.  or  over 
one  quarter,  were  in  the  three  provinces.  The  loans  made  here 
represented  a  good  deal  more  than  that  proportion  of  the  moneys 
put  out  by  the  banks  throughout  the  Dominion. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  figures 
as  to  the  amount  of  outside  capital  invested  here.  Statistics 
cannot  be  kept  of  the  money  coming  from  the  small  investor — nor 
even  from  the  large  one.  At  best,  we  can  but  estimate  and 
estimates  are  always  unsatisfactory.  The  following,  however, 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable. 

Investment  of  British  Capital  in  Canada 


Mr.  George  Paish,  an  eminent  London  financial  statistician, 
states  that  British  c  .  ital  has  been  invested  in  Canada  to  the 
extent  of  SI, .''00,000,000.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  check 
this  sum,  but  the  Monetary  Times  of  Canada  believes  it  safe  to 
accept  this  estimate.  In  five  years — 1906  to  1910 — Britain  has 
loaned  Canada  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  or  to  be  exact, 
S60?.433.8.'2.  This  is  divided  up  in  the  following  manner :  Can- 
adian bank  shares,  81,125,000;  investments  with  loan  and  mort- 


gage  companies,  $5,719,774;  British  insurance  companies  invest- 
ments, $9,731,742;  municipal  bonds  sold  privately,  $10,000,000; 
industrial  investments,  $22,500,000;  land  and  timber  investments, 
$19,000,000;  mining  investments,  $56,315,500;  Canadian  public 
flotations  in  London,  $481,061,836.  Railroad  development  has 
been  financed  from  first  to  last  by  the  British  investor. 

Investment  of  American  Capital  in  Canada 

United  States  capita!  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  was  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  development  of  Canada  to  tl.e  extent  of 
at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million  dollars.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  represent  approximately  United  States  industrial 
investments  in  this  country: — 

175  companies,  average  capital  $600,000  '  $105,000,000 

United  States  inv'ts  in  B.  C.  mills  &  timber  58,000,000 

United  States  inv'ts  in  B.  C.  mines  50,000,000 

Land  deals  Alberta,  etc.  20,000,000 

U.  S.  inv'ts  lumber,  mines,  in  Alberta  5,000,000 

Packing  plants  5,000,000 

Implement  Distributing  houses           ,  6,575,000 

Land  deals,  British  Columbia  4,500,000 

Municipal  bonds  sold  privately  25,000,000 


$279,075,000 


In  addition  Continental  money  has  come  here  in  large  sums. 
No  estimate  of  the  amount  however  is  attempted. 


Investments 

and 

Business  Opportunities 

in 

Western  Canada 


In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  submitted  for  the  reader's 
consideration  data  from  official  sources  and  therefore  absolutely 
reliable  which  will  enable  him  even  though  thousands  of  v;  ■:s 
away  to  form  a  reasonably  accurate  judgment  upon  present  con- 
ditions and  future  prospects  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta. If  what  we  have  said  does  not  appeal  to  him  no  harm  will 
be  done ;  but  if,  as  we  firmly  believe  will  have  been  the  case,  he 
will  have  become  interested  in  this  wonderful  land  then  we  invite 
his  careful  attention  to  the  propositions  which  we  shall  lay 
before  him. 

We  have  referred  to  the  opportunities  which  Western  Cana- 
da jiresents  to  the  Investor  and  Business  man  and  we  have  mar- 
shalled facts  showing  the  soundness  of  our  basic  conditions.  We 
now  submit  the  following: — 


If. 


Investments 


These  may  be  comprised  under 

1.  REAL  ESTATE. 

2.  MORTGAGES  AND  AGREEMENTS  OF  SALES. 

3.  DEBENTURES  AND  SYNDICATES. 


a.     Real  Estate 

This  is  naturally  divided  into  farm  lands  and  city  property. 
As  to  the  former  little  can  be  added  to  what  has  heretofore  been 
said  as  to  the  desirability  of  Western  Canada  as  a  location  for  the 
farmer.  The  considerations  which  appeal  to  so  many  inducing 
them  to  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  the  Great  Wheat 
Belt  are  sufficiently  apparent.  The  farmer  who  moves  here  can 
be  assured  of  a  competency  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  He 
may  in  some  remote  districts  have  to  sufifer  some  degree  of  priva- 
tion incident  to  a  new  land,  but  he  is  certain  of  }j;ood  crops  ^n  the 
average  and  that  his  land  will  steadily  appreciate  in  value.  As 
we  have  shown  he  can  increase  his  capital  many  times.  His  in- 
vestment will  be  safe  and  will  surely  yield  him  a  splendid  profit. 


The  average  investor,  not  now  en^iged  or  interested  in  agri- 
culture, however,  w»U  turn  more  naturally  to  City  real  estate.  Its 
advantages  ai**^  obvious.  It  can  be  more  easily  purchased  and 
more  readily  sold.  The  small  investor  can  buy  a  single  lot  or  go 
in  for  a  trifling  sum  with  a  syndicate.  The  capitalist  can  invest 
in  large  amounts  certain  that  he  will  have  a  secure  asset.  The 
value  of  city  property  can  be  more  easily  ascertained.  It  can  be 
readily  improved  and  so  made  to  produce  an  income.  Finally  and 
especially  the  ^r.  A'th  in  value  of  urban  land  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  farms,  undoubted  though  this  latter  is.  This  must  be  so 
because  necessarily  there  are  few  cities  as  compared  with  ttie  vast 


stretches  of  cultivable  prairie.  And  the  greater  the  increase  in 
farm  population  the  more  demand  there  will  be  for  property  in 
the  various  distributing  centres. 

We  therefore  suggest  to  our  clients,  other  than  farmers,  who 
desire  to  invest  directly  in  real  estate,  to  purchase  City  property. 
But  we  here  wish  emphatically  to  draw  a  distinction.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  at  the  present  time  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  its  tremendous  future  have  induced  a  flood  of  land 
agents  who  are  busily  engaged  in  placing  before  the  public  pro- 
positions sometimes  of  doubtful  value.  While  many  of  the  sub- 
u  visions  which  are  being  otTered  fur  sale  present  good  value  there 
are  others  which  are  little  short  of  fraudulent.  We  frankly  state 
tins  because  it  would  be  foolish  to  blink  the  facts.  What  we 
would  recommend  to  the  man  with  money  as  a  conservative  yet 
highly  profitable  investment  is  city  property  which  shall  be 

Inside  and   Income  Producing 

Reasonably  good  judgment  in  selecting  such  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  large  returns  and  to  be  as  safe  as  a  savings  bank.  The 
growth  of  our  cities  makes  this  absolutely  certain.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  might  fill  many  pages.  V'e  might  tite  cases,  al- 
most without  number  in  Western  Canadian  centres,  of  purchases 
of  inside  properties  at  a  small  figure  which  were  sold  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  for  large  sums.  Fortunes  are  being  made  by 
the  foreseeing  investor.  But  we  will  not  lengthen  out  this  book- 
let unnecessarily.  If  the  reader  desirei  to  be  convinced  we  can 
give  him  many  such  instances.  What  we  would  emphasize  is 
that 

THE  MAN  WHO  READS  THIS  HAS  THE  OP- 
PORTUNITY BY  THE  INVESTMENT  OF  A 
LARGE  OR  SMALL  AMOl'NT  AS  THE  CASE 
MAY  BE  TO  PARTICIP.AIJ:  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  PROFIT  SHARING  WHICH  THE  WORLD 
HAS  EVER  KNOWN. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate   this  thought. 
which  we  have  given  prove  it. 


The  facts 


*.    Mortgages  and  Agreements  of  Sale 

What  has  been  jaid  in  respect  of  the  Natural  Resource. 
of  this  Country  and  of  the  certainty  of  their  full  developmem 
will  make  it  easy  to  convince  the  conservative  investor,  the  one 
who  is  not  looking  forward  to  a  rise  in  values  as  an  inducement 
to  placmg  his  money,  that  in  no  other  field  will  he  be  more  se- 
cure than  in  Western  Canada.  The  very  increase  in  values  to 
which  we  have  referred  emphasizes  this  point.  A  mortRage  on 
land  of  an  estimated  value  of  $15.00  per  acre  is  obviously  safer 
when  the  land  can  later  be  .sold  for  $25.00.  And  that  is  occurring 
all  over  Western  Canada. 

So  far  as  mortgages  are  concerned  we  need  onlv  add  that  we 
shall  recommend  those  which  are  str'ctly  gilt  edged  There  is 
no  necessity  for  handling  any  other.  The  demands  for  monev  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  land  are  too  great.  From  'our 
standpoint  ultra  conservatism  is  the  only  profitable  course.  Our 
aim  in  all  our  dealings  is  to  MERIT  AND  RETAIX  the  confi 
dence  of  our  clients.  We  shall  therefore  not  consider  mortgages 
on  a  higher  basis  than  from  FORTY  TO  FIFTY  PER  CENT  of 
the  bed-rock  value.  Such  mortgages  will  bear  interest  at  "seven 
per  cent ;  or  we  guarantee  the  principal  at  six  per  cent. 

Agreements  of  Sale  are  a  kind  of  investment  pecu- 
liar to  W^estern  Canada.  They  present  practicallv  the  securitv  of 
a  mortgage  but  in  a  different  shape.  Thev  are 'the  form  which 
IS  commonly  in  use  where  real  estate  is  purchased  with  but  a  part 
of  the  consideration  paid.  In  such  cases  the  vendor  does  not  give 
a  deed  of  the  property  but  executes  an  agreement  whereby  he 
binds  himself  to  make  a  conveyance  when  the  pavments  are  final- 
ly made  as  stipulated  and  the  property  is  paid  for  in  full  In  the 
meantime  title  remains  in  the  vendor.  The  purchaser  is  however 
protected  by  registering  the  agreement  and  a  deed  is  given  when 
he  has  paid  up.  The  security  in  such  cases,  therefore,  is  upon  the 
property  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  paid  bv  the  pur- 
chaser It  becomes  undoubted  and  in  all  respects  is  a  desirable  form 
of  investment.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  there  are  two 
personal  covenants  to  secure  the  investor,  that  of  the  original 
purchaser  and  that  of  the  vendor  of  the  agreement.  Such  liabili- 
ty may  not  be  of  value,  but,  on  the  other  hand  it  mav.  It  ought 
not  however  to  be  considered  as  a  factor.     The  vendor,  desiring 


to  raise  money  upon  the  aRreement  offers  it  for  sale-just  as  a 
mortgaKc  would  be  sold-and  is  often  willing  to  allow  a  liberal 
discount  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  money.  Hence  has  arisen  a 
system  of  purchasing  such  agreements,  which  brings  good  profits 
and  .s  much  in  use  here.  Through  our  extensive  connections  we 
are  in  a  position  to  handle  these  and  would  confidently  recom- 
mend them.  The  rate  of  interest  will  vary  depending  upon  each 
particular  case,  but  is  always  higher,  including  the  discount, 
tnan  m  the  case  of  mortgages. 


c.     Debentures  and  Syndicates 

Such  investments  are  but  another  form  of  placing  money  on 
mortgages  and  agreements  of  sale  or  in  real  estate,  and  have  all 
the  security  of  such.  They  offer  to  the  small  capitalist  the  same 
chance  to  share  in  the  opportunities  presented  bv  Western  Canada 
as  the  millionaire  has,  the  difference  being  simply  in  amount 
1  he  latter  can  use  his  funds  extensively  in  buying  real  estate  or 
loaning  directly  on  mortgages  or  agreements  of  sale.  He  can 
employ  special  agents.  He  can,  and  does,  come  here  for  the  pur- 
pose himself.  The  small  investor,  however,  at  a  distance  from 
Western  Canada,  is  precluded  by  his  circumstances  from  putting 
out  his  savings  directly,  unless  indeed  he  invests  through  agents 
in  individual  lots  on  the  outskirts  of  some  town,  in  which  case  he 
is  bound  to  take  unnecessary  chances.  He  cannot  buy  inside  real 
estate.-  he  can  hardly  expect  to  loan  on  mortgage.  Is  he  there- 
fore forced  to  deposit  his  money  in  the  savings  bank  or  fif  he 
wishes  to  increase  his  capital)  to  speculate  blindly  on  the  stock 
market.  By  no  means.  The  system  now  suggested  enables  him 
to  do  precisely  what  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  can  do  with  the 
same  .safety,  percentage  of  interest  and  increase  of  principal 
1  his  system  may  be  termed  the 

CO-OPER.'\TIVE  PARTICIP.A.TIXG  PLAN 

whereby  a  number  of  individuals  by  pooling  small  for  even 
large)  amounts  may  buy  pieces  of  real  estate  or  agreements 
of  sale  or  loan  on  mortgages.  To  do  this  needs,  of  course  a  trust- 
worthy and  responsible  agent,  but  that  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  business  affairs  of  life.  We  are  bound  under  present 
conditions  to  accept  somebody  else's  say  so.  If  we  sell  our  goods 
on  credit  or  loan  or  buy  a  share  of  stock  or  a  railroad  bond   or 


even  if  we  deposit  in  a  Bank  or  Trust  Company  we  are  trusting 
the  judgment  of  other  people.  It  all  depends  on  the  capacity 
and  honesty  of  those  whom  we  employ. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  system  which  we  shall  describe  is 
not  of  recent  origin.  On  the  contrary  it  is  one  which  has  been 
in  vogue  both  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  the  United  States  for 
years  and  with  conspicuous  success. 


1.  DEBENTURES 

These  in  the  sense  now  used  are  bonds  issued  by  an  individ- 
ual or  corporation  secured  by  the  deposit  with  a  trustee  of  an 
equivalent  or  a  greater  amount  of  m.jrtgages  or  agreements  of 
sale.  The  principal  is  payable  in  from  one  to  five  years.  The  in- 
terest is  live  per  cent  or  greater,  depending  on  whether  agree- 
ments of  sale  are  included  or  not.  A  larger  rate  of  interest  can 
be  safely  paid  if  agreements  arc  used  as  the  basis  of  the  deben- 
ture. The  trustee  is  a  responsible  Trust  Company.  The  safety 
of  the  bonds  is  represented  by  securities  thus  deposited  together 
with  the  responsibility  of  whomsoever  is  issuing  the  bonds. 
They  may  be  stated  to  be  a  gilt-edged  form  of  investment,  and 
they  are  open  to  those  who  desire  to  invest  in  amounts  from 
$100  upwards.  What  has  been  said  in  respect  of  mortgages  and 
agreements  of  sale  is  applicable  to  these  investments  which  are 
based  upon  them. 

2.    SYNDICATES 

In  '  is  case  the  reliable  agent  above  referred  to  invests  funds 
deposite  with  him.  in  like  amounts  of  SlOO  and  more,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  real  estate,  the  title  thereto  being  usually  placed  in  the 
name  of  a  trustee  and  certificates  of  interest  issued  representing 
the  amount  of  each  individual  investment.  The  property  is  held 
either  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  time  and  then  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds divided.  The  same  large  profits  will  thus  f'ccrue  to  the 
small  investor,  provided  the  investment  has  been  made  with  rea- 
sonably good  judgment,  as  the  large  capitalist  would  receive  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  purchaser.  A  short  illustration  will 
make  this  clear.  Suppose  a  dozen  people  pool  $500  apiece,  on  the 
average,  or  a  total  of  $6,000  in  the  purchase  of  a  property  on  — 
Street,  Winnipeg.  They  hold  it  for  two  or  three  years.  In  that 
time  it  may  have  increased  in  value  from  fifty  to  one  hundrea  per 


cent.  It  is  practically  certain  not  to  have  decreased.  The  growth 
of  the  city  to  which  we  have  adverted  will  insure  this.  It  is  then 
sold  and  the  proceeds  divided.  This  illustration  is  a  conservative 
one.  The  history  of  real  estate  purchases  in  this  country  has 
shown  such  enormous  profits  (see  our  previous  remarks  upon 
this  subject)  that  we  are  justified  in  this  assertion.  We  wuuld 
not,  however,  be  willing  to  enter  into  any  wild-cat  real  estate 
speculation.  The  opportunities  for  legitimate  and  must  profit- 
able investment  are  too  great.  H  they  were  not  we  would  de- 
cline to  enter  the  field. 


III. 


Business  Opportunities 

In 

Western  Canada 

We  now  Cdinc  to  consider  a  field  of  activity  and  enterprise 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  th^t  large  section  of  the 
liusiness  world  which  may  be  included  under  the  broad  term 
TRADE.    We  have  pointed  out  the  present  position  and  won- 
derful future  of  our  great  land  and  have  set  forth  the  opportun- 
ities which  it  offers  to  the  man  with  money  to  invest.    ISut  there 
are  many  people  who  will  be  saying  to  themselves  "if  Manitoba 
"and  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  lo  large  a  future,  if 
"they  represent  so  splendid  a  field  for  the  investment  of  sur- 
"plus  funds,  why  do  they  not  present  equal  or  greater  open- 
"ings  for  the  transaction  of  business" — and   there   can    be 
but  one  answer  to  such  a  question. 

WESTERN  C.\}iAT>.\  TO-DAY  IS  THE  GREATEST 
FIELD  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  saying  this  we  make  no  exception.  The  manufacturer,  the 
jobber,  the  retailer  have  here  presented  a  country  which  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds:  A  country  favoured  by  nature  with 
wonderful  fertility :  A  country  which  mankind  has  but  recently 
discovered  to  be  the  place  to  come  to;  A  country  to  which  the 
Twentieth  Century  belongs.  The  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
which  we  have  given  prove  this.  We  do  not  propose  to  elaborate 
this  thought.  It  should  not  be  necessary.  Xor  do  we  propose  to 
go  into  the  larger  opportunities  offered  for  business  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  cite  instances  of  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  here  who.  starting  from  humble  be- 
ginnings, have  achieved  successes  astonishing  to  themselves  and 
which  were  undreamed  of  a  few  short  years  ago.  But  this  pam- 
phlet has  not  been  written  for  such.     While  the  lime  has  not  gone 
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Hmntulmt  ■  Fitld  of  Whui 


hy  whrn  a  man  coming  here  with,  uy,  a  ihouAantt  dollam  can  by 
haril  work,  enterprise  anil  k<>'><I  juilgm-nt  an<l  k"<><I  luck  hecnnie  a 
millinnaire,  yet  such  an  occurrence  i»  necessarily  so  rare  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  consider  It  as  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
l>robability.    What  we  do  say.  however,  is  that — 

A  nun  atarting  hart  today  with  ■  {tw  thouianda  of  dollara 
can  in  a  comparatlvtly  abort  time,  by  energy  and  with  or- 
dinary ability  but  without  exceptional  luck,  achieve  a  com- 
petence, an  independence. 

The  business  opportunities  In  vliich  we  refer  are  those  which 
are  offered  to 

The  Retiiler 

and  this  is  a  theme  which  will  interest  many  men  in  many  places, 
which  re<|uires  the  (jravest  consideration  and  which  we  desire  to 
Ko  into  with  some  detail  and  a  few  illustrations. 

In  the  first  place  what  is  ihc  present  position  of  the  average 
retail  merchant  in  Fnjjland.  in  the  United  States  avt\  in  F.pstern 
Canada?  If  such  an  one  is  the  reader  of  these  lines  he  can  answer 
this  question  for  himself  much  better  than  we  can  and  indeed  we 
have  some  hesitancy  in  stating  here  as  facts  reports  which  are 
gathered  only  in  the  public  prints,  and  as  to  which  we  have  no 
personal  kno\  -ledge.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  business  conditions  in  none  of  the  three 
countries  named  can  he  compared  in  respect  of  profits  to  be 
earneil  with  those  in  the  West.  We  think  that  we  can  lay  iii 
down  as  true  that — 

Competition  Elsewhere  is  Keener, 

Prices  are  Closer, 

Conditions  ere  Less  Settled  and 

The  Field  {or  Growth  is  More  Circumscribed. 


That  all  this  is  so  results  from  the  fact  that  Western  Canada 
is  in  a  state  of  development,  as  hereinbefore  shown,  whereas  the 
countries  named  have  passed  the  formative  stage  and  have  arrived 
at  that  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when  it  has  only  its  own  nor- 
mal growth  and  conditions  for  its  further  upbuilding.  When 
that  happens  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  fiercer  and  in- 
dividual effort  has  no  outside  aid  to  help  in  the  achievement  of 
success.    It  all  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  population  and 
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whether  the  natural  rMourcen  have  been  all  occupied,  no  to 
Apeak,  Indeed  there  are  partn  of  our  own  Country  which  have 
paMed  the  Mage  of  ABXORM.M.  GROWTH,  where  the  land 
io  practically  all  owne<l  and  the  K'l^'ter  part  of  it  oultivaicd. 
Yet  even  there  hu^incmi  in  k'xkI  because  pricen  are  kept  up, 
Mriket  are  practically  unkmiwn  and  leicislatinn  for  the  »akc  of 
iwilitics  i»  undreamed  of.  This  aluo  applie*  to  Kantern  Canada 
over  which  the  West  simply  has  the  advantages  which  come 
from  the  opening  up  of  a  new  land.  Compare  our  situation,  how- 
ever, with  that  of  ihc  Mother  Country.  Mere  we  have  no  mil- 
lions of  pc<iple  in  the  slums  of  ^reat  cities,  nor  other  millions 
dependent  upon  the  risks  and  contingencies  of  manufacturing 
business  nor  bitter  contests  between  capital  and  labour.  If 
living  with  ns  is  hiijhcr.  rewards  are  so  much  the  ({reater. 

Or  take  the  United  States.  Competition  there  is  much  keen- 
er than  with  us.  Itencc  profits  arc  not  so  irreat  nor  sales  re- 
latively so  larne.  We  can  easily  (jive  those  who  desire  to  make 
the  en(|Uiry  the  prices  of  current  commodities  here  which,  upon  a 
comparison,  will  prove  this.  Hut  that  is  not  all.  On  the  one 
hand  the  retailer  there  lias  to  faoi'  the  Colo-sus  of  Trpst  Com- 
bination. He  is  powerless  in  the  (jrasp  of  ^nants  of  business,  so 
called  Captains  of  In<lustry,  and  his  little  trade  is  subject  to  con- 
ditions unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  as  to  which 
he  is  the  veriest  infant.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  brouj;ht  into 
competition  with  the  Mail  Order  House,  the  ultimate  extension 
of  which  will  be  the  extinction  of  the  Country  Store.  .As  if  this 
were  not  enouRh  the  whole  business  life  of  the  nation  is  affected 
by  political  strife  and  by  legrislation  designed  not  so  much  to 
benefit  the  countrv  as  to  catch  votes. 


Consider  now  the  position  of  Western  Canada  in  respect  of 
retail  trade.  .-\s  we  have  shown  thousands  of  miles  of  railway 
are  beini;  built.  Therefore  new  towns  are  sprinjfinjj  up  day  by 
day.  The  retailer  can  establish  himself  at  a  point  where  six 
months  apo  was  virgin  prairie.  People  are  pourinp  into  such 
districts,  with  money  to  spend  on  buildinp,  for  stock  and  im- 
plements, even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  they  pret  returns 
from  their  land.  The  railways  employ  large  forces  of  men  and 
spend  larpe  sums  for  supplies,  and  the  cnips  bring  in  big  annual 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  Country.  Here,  therefore,  is  every 
element  which  makes  for  snocese. 


1.  Competition  is  not  as  keen  as  in  older  lands,  where  the 
struggle  for  trade  is  necessarily  fiercer.  Sometimes,  in  the  newer 
towns  there  may  be  no  opposition  to  the  retailer  in  particular 
lines.  And  while  we  also  have  the  mail  order  house,  it  does  not 
begin  to  hurt  country  business  with  us  as  it  does  in  the  States. 

2.  Profits  are  greater.  It  is  often  not  a  question  of  buying 
where  prices  are  the  lowest — it  is  a  matter  of  getting  the  re- 
quired goods.  Even  where  there  is  keen  competition  the  scale 
of  prices  is  much  higher  than  in  older  communities  where  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation  in  grooves 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  settled. 

3.  Our  country  being  an  agricultural  one  is  practically 
immune  from  the  disastrous  results  of  strikes.  Tariff  agitations 
causing  consequent  disorganization  of  trade  conditions  are  un- 
known. Political  strife,  while  keen  here  also,  is  waged  more  upon 
personal  than  economic  lines.  Our  legislation,  therefore,  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  unsettling  general  business,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  other  lands.  Taxation  with  us  docs  not  approach  con- 
fiscation. On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  moderate  that  capital  is  seek- 
ing this  country  in  constantly  increasing  volume. 

4.  The  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  the  retail  merchant's 
turnover  was  never  greater  than  in  Western  Canada.  In  England 
and  in  the  most  parts  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  average  annual  sales  cannot  vary  much.  There  the  country 
is  filled  to  overflowing.  Little  change  occurs  from  year  to  year 
in  established  communities.  With  us  on  the  other  band,  settlers 
are  constantly  coming  in.  The  cultivated  land  increases  enor- 
mously. Towns  are  founded  and  grow  in  size.  The  needs  of  the 
people  are  greater  as  each  year  adds  to  their  wealth  :  and  the 
retailer,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  sells  more  and  more  as  time 
rolls  on. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
eyes  of  merchants  in  other  lands  are  fixed  upon  Western  Canada. 
In  coinuiOn  with  the  farmer  and  investor,  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  this  Country,  and  as  a  result,  many 
enquiries  are  constantly  being  made  of  wholesale  houses  as  to 
Probable  Success  in  Business,  Locations,  Terms.  Amount  of 
Capital  needed  to  start  with  and  Probable  Profits.  Such  en- 
quiries have  varying  answers,  depending  upon  the  particular 


firms  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  All  ajjree,  however,  substan- 
tially in  recommending,'  inquirers  to  locate  here.  It  is  proposed 
now  to  cover  such  ground  so  th;-,'  1:1-^  Retail  Merchant  elsewhere 
who  is  considering  the  proposi  i.jn  will  ha*c  i.t  fore  him  a  definite 
idea  of  his  position  in  case  h  •  :(  mcs  to  tl,  :  Prairie  Provinces. 
We  may  say  that  for  years  wt  Ir.ve  been  h;  ndling  such  matters 
and  are  EXPERTS  therein.  What  iV»i!f^  vs  represents  an  ex- 
tensive experience  as  the  Credit  Manager  of  a  very  large  whole- 
sale house  and  can  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

PROBABLE  SUCCESS.     What  we  have  heretofore  said 
makes  further  discussion  of  this  subject  unnecessary. 

The  position  may  be  summarized  that — 

Retail  Merchants  starting  here  are  sure  to  succeed 
provided  they  run  their  business  with  ordinary 
business  judgment. 


They  need  not  even  be  afraid  of  that  universal  bugaboo  a 
crop  failure  for  the  Wholesalers  will  carry  them  if  they  are 
worthy. 

LOCATION'S:  This  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  merchant 
coming  here  can  either  go  into  an  absolutely  new  district  where 
the  steel  is  about  to  be  or  has  just  been  laid ;  or  he  can  go  to  an 
established  town  which  has  grown  so  that  there  is  room  fctr  an- 
other store:  or  he  can  buy  out  some  one  who  wishes  tn  dispose 
of  his  business.  The  first  two  are  obvious  propositions.  As  to 
the  third,  it  may  be  remarked  that  trade  is  shifting  constantly 
in  Western  Canada — much  more  so  than  in  other  countries.  This 
results  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  merchant  may  kiunv  of 
a  place  where  he  thinks  there  is  a  better  opening  or  he  may  have 
too  much  on  his  books  and  desire  to  collect,  or  he  may  be  owing 
too  much  money  and  wish  to  clean  up.  or  he  may 
have  made  his  pile,  or  ill-health  may  prompt  him,  or  he  may 
become  afflicted  with  that  restless  desire  fr)r  change  which 
is  more  or  less  common  in  new  countries.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  good  business  openings  are 
on  the  market  for  sale  and  the  retailer  from  another  land 
can,  by  buying  such,  step  into  an  established  connection  and 
continue  his  predecessor's  business  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time  and  money.    We  may  add  that  we  have  listed  with  us  for 


sale  many  ,;ood  Businesses  of  all  sorts — General  Stores,  Hard- 
ware, Dry  C'lOods  and  Boots  and  Shoes.  Implements,  Hotels,  in 
short,  all  the  various  lines  which  constitute  the  mercantile  life 
of  the  country  town.  JIany  of  these  present  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  the  man  who  is  intending  to  start  in  business. 
In  coming  to  us  he  can  he  assured  that  he  is  dealing  with  an 
absolutely  reliable  concern  and  one  whose  experience  will  be 
of  the  greatest  aid  in  selecting  a  location. 

TERMS.  These  arc  liberal;  just  how  much  so  as  compared 
with  other  coiuitries  we  cannot  state  accurately.  It  can  he  said, 
however,  that  as  this  is  a  new  land,  and  as  yet  a  poor  one.  credit 
is  nccessar\-  and  no  candidate  for  a  trade  opening  need  be  afraid 
that  he  will  not  get  all  the  support  that  he  needs  in  reason.  The 
wholesale  houses  make  it  a  rule  to  do  this.. 


AMOUXT  OF  C.APIT.VL.  It  is  astonishing  with  how  little 
cash  a  man  can  make  a  success  here.  We  have  known  merchants 
to  do  well  wlu^  began  with  only  S.^00 — some  even  \Mth  prac- 
tically nothing  except  nerve  and  the  determination  to  work  hard. 
But  we  do  not  recommend  people  to  take  the  risks  incident  to 
insufficient  capital.  We  think  a  man.  for  his  own  sake  and  not 
to  run  too  great  chances,  should  have  S2CI00  to  put  in  his  stock. 
If  he  has  t<i  buy  a  lot  and  erect  a  building  he  should  have  SIOOO 
more.  MWO  in  all  is  ample.  Less  often  suffices.  ,$.=;000  is 
enough  to  start  a  larger  business.  Purchasers  of  established 
businesses  re(|uirc  usually  less  cash,  depending  upon  the  particu- 
lar proposition.  .\s  a  rule,  however,  these  sales  are  made  on 
very  easy  terms  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
factorv  arrangements. 


PROB..\BLE  PROFITS.  These  naturally  vary,  depending 
upon  local  conditions.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fact,  however, 
that,  given  a  merchant  of  ordinary  business  ability,  he  should  make 
at  first  from  Fifty  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  his  Original  Investment.  This  percentage 
win,  of  course,  increase  with  his  capital.  The  percentage  of  proiit 
on  turnover  in  the  older  districts  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. — in 
the  newer,  much  larger,  as  high  even  as  twenty-five.  But  this  latter 
is  rare.  Expenses  are  inconsiderable  except  insurance,  which  is 
often  excessive.     Salaries  are  astonishingly  low. 
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The  above  refers  particularly  to  Dry  Goods,  Grocery,  Boot 
and  Shoe,  Hardware  and  General  Stores.  But  there  are  very 
many  other  forms  of  trade  which  aie  just  as  inviting  and  for 
which  our  country  offers  equal  opportunity.  Implement  and 
I.umber  Dealers,  Hotels,  Drust;ist5.  Restaurants,  Machinists, 
Pool  Rooms,  together  with  the  various  personal  occupations  and 
trades — for  all  these  there  is  a  big  demand  in  our  New  \\  tst. 
Such  require  more  or  less  capital  as  the  case  may  be,  often  none 
at  all.  For  all  there  is  the  same  reward— a  reward  which  is 
greater  or  less,  depending  upon  the  individual.  Hut  no  man 
need  fail  unless  he  is  incompetent  or  worse.  In  especial,  is  this 
Ibe  land  fo'  those  who  from  misfortune  and  from  causes  beyond 
th^ir  control  have  failed  of  success  in  other  places.  Here,  taking 
lessons  from  past  cxperic.uc,  profiting  by  former  mistakes,  they 
can  rebuild  their  lives  u|)on  a  firm  foundation  and  be  sure  that 
they  will  receive  tha*  v,hich  they  arc  entitled  to.  In  a 
word.  Western  Canada  offers  its  opportunities  to  all  class'.s  of 
men  and  gives  extraordinary  openings  to  those  who  arc  looking 
towards  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  better  than  by 
giving  a  few 

Illustrations  of 
Successful  Business  Careers 

which  have  come  under  our  notice  and  for  which  we  can  per- 
sonally vouch. 

1.  Two  young  mei.,  clerks  in  a  hardware  sto-e  in  Centra! 
Alberta,  with  $1000  each  in  cash,  heard  of  a  good  opening  on  a 
new  railway  line.  They  started  for  it,  put  up  a  cheap  shack  and 
bought  a  carload  of  goods  costing  about  $1200.  This  was  in  the 
Fall  of  190.S.  Their  balance  sheet  of  January  1st,  1912,  showed  a 
surplus  of  $34,427  o-er  trifling  liabilities.  In  six  years  they  had 
increased  their  capital  1700  per  cent.  They  have  taken  their 
discounts  continuously  since  six  months  after  their  start. 

2.  .A  merchant  in  Northern  Alberta  borrowed  $3000  from 
bis  mother  about  the  same  time  and  started  a  store,  with  no 
other  resources,  along  a  new  line  of  railway.  His  statement  of 
January  31,  1912,  showed  a  surplus  of  $37,903  over  liabilities  of 
$17,911 — and  his  district  had  not  been  very  fortunate  either. 


3.  In  1904  a  man  in  another  line  of  business,  from  no  fault 
of  his  own,  failed.  His  wife  had  abtuit  $1000.  With  this,  in  the 
Si)rinjr  of  iy05  he  began  business  in  her  name,  in  Suuthern  Sas- 
katchewan. My  March  1.  1912,  he  was  worth  $34,401,  after  al- 
lowing for  debts  oi  $15,167. 

4.  Two  brothers  started  a  hardware  store  in  I'ebruary, 
1905,  in  Xorthern  Saskatchewan.  In  the  begitming  of  I'JO*)  their 
balance  sheet  showed  a  srrpUis  of  $13,844.  They  then  dissolved 
partnership.  One  of  the  lirothers  became  a  lawyer.  The  other 
continued  and  his  balance  sheet  of  I'ebruary  1,  1912,  showed  h^  ■" 
to  be  worth  $15,427  over  liabilities  of  $9,832. 

These  cases  represent  business  running  over  a  period  of 
years  with  good,  average  and  bad  crops.  The  most  extraordinary 
case  of  successful  business  within  tlie  writer's  experience,  how- 
ever, was  much  more  recent. 

5.  Two  young  men  from  Ontario  started  a  hardware  store 
in  Western  Saskatchewan  in  the  summer  of  1910  with  just  $2500. 
They  were  forty  miles  ahead  cf  the  steel  on  a  new  line  of  railway. 
They  had  to  haul  their  goods  that  distance  with  ox  carts.  In 
the  winter  of  1010-11  they  were  snowed  up  and  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  outside  world  for  months.  When  spring 
opened  up  the  settlers  came  in  in  droves.  These  boys  had  hard 
work  to  get  enough  stock  to  supply  them.  It  was  not  a  (piestion 
of  price  witli  the  settler.  He  had  to  have  the  goods.  Often  there 
would  be  a  line  of  customers  at  the  store  before  it  was  op  mcd  in 
the  morning.  Their  wants  would  be  supplied  and  off  they  would 
go  to  their  homesteads.  The  young  merchants  had  no  help  but  a 
half  grown  boy,  with  the  result  that  they  usually  worked  from 
early  morn  till  midnight.  But  they  had  their  leward.  When 
they  took  stock  on  December  31,  1911,  it  appeared  that  their 
assets  were  $28,760.  and  they  owed  $9,082.  TIIF.V  HAD  MADK 
A  PROFIT  OF  $17,178  TX  ErGnTEr-:X  MOXTHS  OX  AX 
INVESTMEXT  OF  $2500. 

This  case  is.  of  course,  exceptional. 

These  ilUutrations  could  be  adder!  to  indefinite!}',  but  it 
is  not  worth  while.  Xor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  omment  on 
them.  They  are  instances  picked  it  random  from  ihe  records 
of  a  large  wliolesale  house  in  Winnipeg.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, 
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As  to  Ourselves 


This  booklet  is  issued,  to  he  frank,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing grist  to  our  mill.  We  are  not,  however,  boomer?  hut  business 
men.  V\'c  might  blow  our  trani,)et  loudly,  but  we  prefer  to  be 
modest.  We  do  claim,  however,  from  large  experience  covering 
many  years  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  country  and 
its  possibilities.  Our  connection  is  widespread  and  we  can  give 
the  ve  •  higliist  banking  and  mercantile  references  as  to  our 
.standing. 

To  the  man  with  money  to  invest  we  ofTer — 

CONSERVATIVE    AND    PROFITABLE    SECURI- 
TIES AND  INVESTMENTS. 

To  the  Business  Man  wc  present — 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

We  can  act  as  your  agents  for  the  loaning  or  investment  of 
money  in  the  various  ways  above  indicated.  We  can  sell  you  a 
first  class  business  or  help  you  to  locate  in  newer  districts.  We  • 
cai>  issure  you  of  honest,  intelligent  and  prompt  action.  We 
solicit  your  enquiry  and  correspondence.  We  shall  be  glad  lO 
answer  any  letters  upon  the  subjects  set  forth  in  these  pages. 
We  believe  in  what  we  have  said  and  think  that  many  of  those 
who  read  them  will  be  interested ;  and  we  predict  for  Western 
Canada 

A  Great  and  Glorious  Future. 
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